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retainers. (9) The retention of ideas is increased by seeing that no 
mental work, especially work of a similar nature, is allowed to fol- 
low the memorizing. (10) Auditory and mechanical learning make 
recall prompt and rapid, but the amount recalled is generally less. 

H. L. HOLLINGWORTH, 

Secretary 
Barnard College. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Mediceval Mind: A History of the Development of Thought and 

Emotion in the Middle Ages. Henry Osborn Taylor. Two volumes. 

London : Macmillan and Co. 1911. Pp. xv + 613; 589. 

So far as the present reviewer is aware, Mr. Taylor's enterprise is in 
many important respects a novel one. His is not merely a new and 
improved version of standard presentations, but a fresh and highly in- 
genious attempt to supply the thoughtful reader with those various kinds 
of information in regard to the Middle Ages which he may be expected 
to crave and which he would look for in vain in the innumerable learned 
treatises on medieval history. The writer would make us feel "the 
reality of medieval argumentation, with the possible validity of medieval 
conclusions, and tread those channels of medieval passion which were 
cleared and deepened by the thought." To feel these is obviously "to 
reach human comradeship with medieval motives, no longer found too 
remote for our sympathy, or too fantastic or shallow for our understand- 
ing." That the accepted routine of medieval history does not accomplish 
this end is patent enough to any one who has sought to understand the 
Middle Ages. As Mr. Taylor says, "We must not drift too far with 
studies of daily life, habits and dress, wars and raiding, crimes and 
brutalities, or trade, and craft and agriculture. Nor will it be wise to 
keep too close to theology or within the lines of growth of secular and 
ecclesiastical institutions. Let the student be mindful of his purpose 
(which is my purpose in this book) to follow through the Middle Ages the 
development of intellectual energy and the growth of emotion. Holding 
this end in view, we shall not stray from our quest after those human 
qualities which impelled the strivings of medieval men and women, in- 
formed their imaginations, and moved them to love and tears and pity." 

It might seem at first sight that if once the historian deserts those 
seemingly staunch foundations of political, economic, and institutional 
history, he will be forced to choose between a history of medieval litera- 
ture or of philosophy, or run the grave danger of lapsing into scattered 
reflections and personal impressions detached from the solid earth of 
chronicled fact and event. Mr. Taylor has done none of these things. 
He has not written a history of literature or philosophy, nor has he at 
any point lost his moorings and drifted about the vague and eventless sea 
of haphazard generalization. Before proceeding to give a somewhat care- 
ful analysis of the volumes, which is the only way of forming a correct 
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notion of their character and value, one more of Mr. Taylor's caveats 
may be mentioned. He is not occupied, he says, with " the brutalities of 
medieval life, nor with all the lower grades of ignorance and superstition 
which have attracted many previous writers. He has not had these things 
very actively in mind when using the expression medieval genius. That 
phrase, and the like, are to be understood as signifying ' the more in- 
formed and constructive spirit of the medieval time.' " 

Book I. is devoted to " The Groundwork." Here the author avails 
himself of the elaborate preparation for his work that he has made in 
writing his two admirable volumes on " Ancient Ideals " and his sug- 
gestive " Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages." As every one should 
know who has given any attention to the matter, the Middle Ages are far 
less original and peculiar in thought and institutions than was formerly 
supposed. The medieval culture is really the culture of the later Roman 
Empire — at any rate, no real understanding of the Middle Ages is possible 
to one unfamiliar with that culture. One can not jump from the Golden 
Age of Augustus to the barbarian invasions without missing just what he 
most needs to know in order to estimate the intellectual and emotional 
life of the thousand years following the disruption of the Empire. 
Accordingly, Mr. Taylor properly assigns some two hundred pages to the 
following topics : " The Genesis of the Medieval Genius," " The Latinizing 
of the West," " Greek Philosophy as the Antecedent of the Patristic 
Apprehension of Fact," " Intellectual Interests of the Latin Fathers," 
" Latin Transmitters of Antique and Patristic Thought," " The Barbaric 
Disruption of the Empire," "The Celtic Strain in Gaul and Ireland," 
" Teuton Qualities : Anglo-Saxon, German, Norse," and, finally, " The 
Bringing of Christianity and Antique Knowledge to the Northern 
Peoples." This portion of his work would form an independent treatise 
of the greatest value to those laboring under a variety of vain delusions 
due to the habit of the older historians of attempting to begin their his- 
tories of the Middle Ages with the so-called fall of Rome. Fustel de 
Coulanges, Ebert, Dill, Glover, and others have all made their contribu- 
tions to the subject, but Mr. Taylor has done the work over from his own 
standpoint, basing his conclusions on his own independent research. He 
has by no means reproduced his " Classical Heritage," which supplements 
in certain respects the present work. In Book II. he bridges the gap 
between the waning culture of the sixth and seventh century and the 
clearly reviving culture of the twelfth and thirteenth. Toward one hun- 
dred and fifty pages fall to these early Middle Ages, to the Carolingian 
period and the mental aspects of the eleventh century in Italy, France, 
Germany, and England. 

The great bulk of the work is properly taken up with the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, which, with their immediate antecedents, appear to 
many writers to constitute a truly remarkable and instructive period, 
which can be deemed from the standpoint of its constructive achieve- 
ments, in art, law, education and thought, one of the chief sources of 
that culture which has prevailed down very nearly to the present, and 
which is responsible for many still current notions and social adjustments. 
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Indeed the so-called Renaissance and the Protestant Revolt did far less to 
undermine the emotional and intellectual life inherited from the thir- 
teenth century than has commonly been assumed. 

Books III. and IV. deal with the ideals first of the saints and secondly 
of the knights. Peter Damiani — whom Mr. Taylor has brought to life — 
St. Bernard, Francis of Assisi, and holy women, like Hildegard of Bingen 
and Elizabeth of Schonau, illustrate the beauties of ascetic devotion, while 
the " spotted actuality," as the author happily terms it, may be judged 
from the devout obscenity of Caesar of Heisterbach, the prosaic chronique 
scandaleuse of Archbishop Rigaud's pastoral visits, and Salimbene's 
coarse fun. But Mr. Taylor betrays no Schadenfreude in the com- 
promising details of baseness, nor does he apologize for them. They do 
not prove to him that the ideals of the time were mere hypocrisy, but 
merely that ideals in the Middle Ages excelled conduct, as is their wont. 
In describing " society," knightly virtue is illustrated by Godfrey of 
Bouillon and St. Louis, reinforced by the belated Froissart. There is a 
chapter on Parzival, "the brave man slowly wise," and another beautiful 
one on " The Heart of Heloi'se," surely the loveliest woman in some cen- 
turies of whom we are fortunate enough to know anything. 

Book V. shows how symbolism lay back of the art, literature, and 
whole thought, emotion, and speculation of the time. This subject is one 
of the most important for the student of the Middle Ages, whatever his 
special interests. Mr. Taylor illustrates current scriptural allegorizing 
by extracts from the highly imaginative Honorius of Autun ; the " sym- 
bolic universe " finds its exponent in Hugo of St. Victor. 

In Book VI. Mr. Taylor proceeds to a consideration of two important 
elements in the medieval heritage from the Roman Empire, its Latinity 
and its law. Every one who busies himself with the Middle Ages soon 
comes to feel that medieval Latin often has great literary charm, if one 
does not insist on wondering what Cicero or Horace would have thought 
of Abelard, St. Thomas Aquinas, or Thomas of Celano. Mr. Taylor shows 
A lively appreciation of both the beauty and the defects of what used to 
be called " low " Latin. He has chapters on the medieval attitude toward 
the Latin classics — for the Greek books had, with the exception of Aris- 
totle, pretty much all gone by the board — together with many apt examples 
of medieval prose and verse. To any one with some knowledge of classical 
Latin and a fair degree of literary feeling, these chapters will prove among 
the most fascinating in the work. As for the chapter on the Roman and 
Canon laws, Mr. Taylor, who is an acknowledged authority on an impor- 
tant branch of contemporaneous law, is well qualified by his studies of 
earlier days to quench the easily satiated thirst of most of his readers for 
knowledge of these themes. 

The second half of Volume II. is devoted to " The Ultimate Intellec- 
tual Interests of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries " — to what, in 
short, is commonly called scholasticism. To understand in some degree 
the spirit and scope of scholasticism, it may be remarked, is to understand 
a great many tendencies of the human mind which can be readily ob- 
served at the present day, without going back to Albert or his gifted 
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disciple Thomas. After a consideration of the origin and general nature 
of scholastic speculation and its development in the twelfth century under 
the auspices of Abelard, Peter Lombard and others, Mr. Taylor gives an 
account of the rise of the Aristotle-ridden universities and the intellectual 
role of the Mendicant friars. Bonaventura, Albertus Magnus, and 
Thomas each has a chapter to himself, as well as the intempestive Eoger 
Bacon and those daring spirits, Duns Scotus and Occam, who exercised 
so potent an influence upon later thinkers. The final chapter is admirably 
conceived — " The Mediaeval Synthesis " which Dante offers in his " Divine 
Comedy." Every one likely to read Mr. Taylor's book is likely to have 
Dante on his shelves, and equally unlikely to possess the works of Albert 
or the " Opus Majus " of Bacon. If, as our author maintains, Dante's 
long poem is but a poetic summa of medieval thought and belief, the 
reader will find in " The Mediaeval Mind " the most elaborate and satis- 
factory prolegomenon ever prepared for the " Divina Commedia." 

Few readers who follow under Mr. Taylor's guidance the long way 
from Augustine to Dante will leave him without a somewhat bewildering 
sense of the extraordinary patience, sympathy, and intelligence which has 
produced the work in hand. There is ever so little that is merely formal 
or second-hand; the writer has read the works of others, but does not 
copy them out in his pages. He has doubtless been affected by their 
views here and there, but his own impressions and convictions are based 
on a first-hand acquaintance with the medieval writings themselves. He 
has found time and has had the industry and system necessary at once to 
collect his material and to assimilate it and " react " on it. To him 
belongs the highest tribute that the historian may win ; he is at once the 
erudit and the savant — and of few can this be said. 

James Harvey Eobinson. 

Columbia University. 

A History of the Cavendish Laboratory, 1871-1910. London : Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1910. Pp. xi -f 342. 

Under this modest title we have a really important chapter in the 
history of scientific thought. On December 22, 1909, J. J. Thomson, on 
whom has fallen the mantle of Maxwell, completed the twenty-fifth year 
of his tenure of the Cavendish professorship of experimental physics at 
the University of Cambridge. In deciding to commemorate the event 
with a Festschrift his colleagues and pupils eschewed the usual form which 
such volumes now take, viz., that of a series of technical monographs on 
points of special interest to the writers. Instead they adopted the plan 
of writing a history of the Cavendish Laboratory, over which Clerk Max- 
well, Lord Bayleigh, and J. J. Thomson have in turn presided. The 
Cavendish Laboratory is easily the foremost British center of physical 
research, and of late years students from all parts of the world have come 
to work there. An account of the work done in this laboratory should, 
therefore, have a great interest for general students of science. Moreover, 
the plan of the volume, as shown in the letter addressed to the contribu- 
tors, states: 



